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AS STB ACT 

^ Beading research and reading instr action can each be 
grouped in two distinct categories, depending cn the assoied sootce 
of coatrol for the particaJ^ar reading act that is studied or taaght. 
"Oatside-in" theorists Tie* the reading procei^s as beginning with 
print an4 e&ding with soae representation or interpretation inside 
the brain, vbile ^inside-oat" theorists perceiie reading ^s a higbly 
disprisinative process tbat begins in thf train and ends aith 
selective attention to cnlf part of the printed text. Although 
oatside-in theorists qlearly dosina^e both research aipd practice, 
their theories fail to accoant for soch factors as intention,*^ 
selectivity, prediction, and cosprehensict. On the other hand, so 
little is knovn aboot the. functional information processing functions 
of the bip^ain tbat inside-out theories reaain vague in their 
descriptions. The use of coaputers to aiaulate 'and test hypothesised 
lang^ge and thought processes^ hets helped inside-out tbecrift tc a 
degree, but those coaputer assisted studies^ retain outside-in biases. 
Before the reading process can be undexstood^-and effectively 
taught — further research aust attack the inside/outside problea 
without the biases of. either. (Discussicn fclloiing presentation of 
«the paper is included.) (BL) 
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CONFLICTING APPROAGIES TO READING RESIiAROI A^D .INSTRUCTION'^ 

Frank Smith 

My then)e will" be that there are tvro quite distinct ways of con- 
ceptualizing reading, but thatTme of these pgcrspectives tends to predom-^ 
i-nate when reading is - considered from an experimental point of view. As 
a result, there is a critical bias in reading theory and research that^ 
has been extended into a bias in classrtom practice, a bias that limits ^' 
and possibly distorts, the way many people thiific about reading and reading 
initijdction. . ^ 

The greater part of this paper will be concerned with the c^use, 
nature and consequences of this bias, first^n readirig theory and then 

if 

when theory is "translated" into practice. But 1 want to conclude with 
a few general cautioBs about the application of theory to practice and 
sow remarks about other issues which have tended td be of lesser concern ^ 
in reading research but which may in fact be of major relevance to reading 
instruction. ^ 

Opposing thcoreticnl approac hes to rending 
-LC . pZ-::^ 1-^ 

Although there are numerous theories of reading, they can in 
g^eral be grouped into two distinct categories,' depending on where the 
source and control of any partj^lar reading act is presumed to lie,. 
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Paper prepared for the Conference on Beginninf; Reading Instruction, 

University of Tittsburgh Leaping Research "^d Development Center, 

May m6. . 
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Many theories see reading as a process that begins with the print on 

the pag^ and ends with some representation or interpretation inside 

the brain - I shall call such theories outsic!c-in . The other clas^ of 
t 

theories- perceives reading as a highly* discrininative process that begins 
in the brain and ends with selective attention to only part of the printed 
text - I shal l C2;ll such theories insicfe-out , 

Outside-in theories arc clearly^ dorinsnt in both the research - 
literature and instructional development. They are characterized by 
the notion thai ever>'thing cn a page of text is '^processed*' and that T 
, readiijg is primarily a hierarchical series q{ decisions - first letters 
ate discriminated, then they are synthesizeci^ into words (usually but not 
always through "decoding" into a phonolo^gical or ''underlying" level of 
spoken language), as a consequence of vhich conprehension takes place, 
it i»ould be invidious to identify^ one or two of t?r5se theories and I 
have neither the space nor the inclination to list then) all. Examples^ 
proliferate in such recent compilations as Kavanagh and Mattlingly 
(1972) and the final report of the USOE Targeted Research and Develop- 
ment Prograja in Reading (Davis, 1971). They also account for a large 
proportion of the studies reported i% Reading Research Quarterly and 
jpredoninate in ©ost psychological and linguistic speculation about 
reading. Outslderin theories arc frequently detectable frote a distance 
by vjlrtue of their elaborate 'flowcharts, j^ith arrows leading froci the 
••stimjlus'* of priot through iccnic "storages, scanners, comparators and 
decoders into destination' boxes labelled ^'semantic store** or quite * 
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dimply "meaning'\ . ' 

There is in fact jio evid^ce that any reader pays ^attencion 
to every letter - or in many circurstances to every word - in^ any 
natural reading situation. Neither eye-movcreent studies nor analyses 
of oral reading indicate jusf how nuch or how little of the actual priqt 
readers ''process'' »^en t^iey are reading !neaningfu€ t^t, although it is 
oWious that readers' often' identi fy words without attending to all of 
the letttfrs on the page, and that' they can also Mke sense of *text with- 
out identifying all of the particular words in, front of th^ir eyes. 
Almost all of the ej^erimental work that has provided the corceptual 
basi^ for outside-in theories of reading has been done with tachisto- 
scenic equipment and meaningless materials in unmotivated laboratory 

xituations* . * - ^ , r 

, Hy '»ain criticism of outside-in theories is not so imich that . 
they are wrong as that they are not Mpresentative. They provide reliable 
and replicable datTa about how individuals respond* when confronted with 
atypical "identification" tasks in laboratory settings, but in fact 
bear little resemblance to what takes place when individuals normally 



Tcad street signs, telephone directories, labels, ncnus, n^spaper re- 
ports, pocjtry-, or anything; else that is interesting or informative to 
thea.' More specifically',, outsidc-in theories fail to account for 
intention (we usually read foe a purpose), selectivity (wc attend only 
to what we want and need to know), prediction (we are Tarely bewildered 
or surprised by anything that we read), and comprehension (wc are rarely 



aware of the enormous potential Ambiguity, both S)'ntactic and scTT^antic, 

of the most corrnon words and constructions of our Isp^^uage). It is 

invariab-ly easier to re^d tcxfs that arc ncaningful than tionsensieal " 

) ' ' ' ' 

.strings "^ofwrdsoja^t, as letters in words are easier to identify than 

• / 

lietters occuring randonily - in fa<!t we are tiorr.ally only aware of words 

when i!>eaning fails and we attend to letter* only nhen words are unfamiliar,. ^ 

the revei'se of t>»e outside-in view. Of course, \he fact that readers are 

tisually aw^re only of neaning cfoes not logically entail that they are 

giving no attention to leuers ar>d words in the process. But on the other 

hand the absence of direct oir introspective evidence is hardly support 

for the outside-in poir^ of view. - % ' ' ^ ^ 

This pervasive element of outward control in meaningful readiiig 

is Bot something that outside-in tticories can cope with simply by appeal 

to specialized Vfilters** or by the introduction of additional arrows 

pointing upstrea:a in their flowcharts and labelled "feedback" or "prediction" 
♦ 

||or can such 'theories assert- that the reader looks for and processes "high^ 
order invariStnces" or "largest meaningful units" without acknowledging that 
Khat detemincs the size of a unit is not the nature of the print cm the 
-page but. the intention of the reader in the jfir^t place, an inside-out 
pei^i^ectivey ' a ' 

. The Insidc-out view in fact begins with intention - it 'regards 
reading as a, truly active, centraHy ao'tivated and ccntraHy' direct ed'- 

4. ♦ 

pn^ess in which the reader hypothesizes, or-prcrficts, ^ng a certain 

■ « 

range of ■eaningfuU likely altematl^i^^ and* searchrs and analyzes asong 



the featural inforr.at ion available in the print only to the extent nctes- 

sary to resolve his rc-^.inir.f; uncertainty. The insidc-out view' endeavors I 

to -account for hoi.\ords can be identified without'the rcdiation of letter 

identification (the reader searches for features to decide aTrcng alter- 

native word possibilities in:^:pendently of a feature search to identify 

letters). It tries to e.xplain why letters in words are easier 'to identify 

th^ letters in .random -sequences ajid why words in meaningful sequences 

' are easier to identify than rarvio- «ords. In each- case a- set of expcc- 

tajicies is established reducing the nurier gf alternatives considered 

by the reader and based upon prior knowledge. The reader lookT for the 

featural 'information that he needs and ignores inforration that is 

irrelevant or redundant to his-purposcs, "The inside-dut perspective does 

not require reizoutse to spoken language for the corprehcnsion -of •pfrint . 

t 

Meaning is directly accessible through print (as exenrpiified in the- 
vlsi^)le difference irt nearting between their and there ) and in fact mjst 
be detenained before text can be read meaningfully aloud. Krthojit^ripr- • 
coiprehen^ion, many words cannot even be allocated a graimnatical • function - 
for cxacple is house a noun or. a verb? - let ^lone an appropriate pronun- 
ciation or intonation.- 

^ Inside-out theoricsrare by no meahs adequate, of course. Ind-eed; 
when on^ considers the enormity of the attempt to understand how knowledge 
of the' world is organized' and integrated in the hitman brain, vhich^'is the 
beginning of the insidc-out analysis of readings then one conprchchds why 
It has been asserted more than once that to understand reading would be 



the ^cjDc of a psychologist's achievenent (^cy, r908; Neisscr, 1967). 
But tbe acme of a psychologist's achieveiacnt is surely not a series of 
reaction tine studies ' rricasuring >,ow long it takes inSividuals to name 
letters and words. Gough (1972) acknowledges ihe root of the problem 
-when he characterizes the end-point of 'his outside-in theory of jeading 
as 'The Place Hncre Se/tence^ Go irhcn "Qiey are L^derstood^; reached by 

V 

a protedure that' he leaves iji the harxis-of a wizard-in-the-head naned 
Merlin. Such a nagical approach cannot explain why readers rernain uti- 
aware of letters or even words in the process of understanding sentences 
nor why they are also unaware of potential ariiguities and even of the 
Meaningful nistakes which from tine to tine all readers make. (These, and 
other inside-out arguments are elaborate in Smith 1971, 1973 and Smith 
and Hol-mes 1971). Nornal reading seems to begin, proceed and etfd in 
■caning, and the source of meariingfiilneas must.be the prior knowledge in' 
the reader's head. Nothing is corprehended if it does not reflect or 
elaborate upon what the reader already know?. 

It can rightly be objected that, inside-out theories are vague. 
-But not enough is known about the way individual human knowledge is 
organized to pre^de a basis for ©ore than cautious speculation (for 
exaaples and siiamaries, see 'Anderson and Bower 1973; Tulving ^d Donnldsort 
W72). On the other hand, putside-in thcorici do not get very far in-. 

Can "reading" really be studied if it stops short of coiyrchension? 

- ^ 1 «^ 

Apart from the conceptual conundrums confronted by insiJc-out 

theories^ they are also handicapped. by the difficulty of designing 



'•critical" expcrircnts . Because of their' scope and the inherent problem 
of exercising laboratory control in* sitjuations where the major variable 
is something as unpredictable^ as an. incJividuaTs prior knowledge and 
intentions, very few experir.ental paradigms for conprehension lend then- 
selves to slnple replication or qua^ititative analysis. Even the most 
cocpelling studies of languag.e .coniprehension (such as Bransford and 
Franks, 1971) can be regarded only as illustrative. Most of the data . 
relevant to inside-out theories of reading and language comprehension 
are based on anecdote, observation or. introspection - but so th.en are 
many of the studies upon which today's powerful thjeories of spoken langudge 
acquisition are based, 
l"'^"^ Conversely, I thinV the doninance-of outside-in theories in 

the research. litei;3ture; is entirely attributable to their conceptual 
simplicity and experimental tractability. It is far easier to design 
replicable experiments, conduct statistical analyses and achieve reliable ' 
results when the concern is limited to reaction times to meaningless 
Ifetters and words. When subjects succeed in imposing meaning on such 
tarsks. - by relating the stimuli, to something they know beyond the con- 
straints of the task - the well-ordered predictability of results. breaks 
down. Meaning makes such task^ easier for subicots but harder for ex- 
peri»cntcrs, thus the need in most outsidc-in studies of reading for the 
subject to be the most unrcprcscntatiye of all readers, an individual w^ith 
no relevant ptior knowledge or expectations about the ta^k at hand. . 

Such essential nonsensicality in outside-i4i reading research 
Birrors the 1,00-jrcar/ study of Jionscnse in experimental psychology's in- 



investigation of "verbal learning*'. ^ Since the invqntion of the. nonsense 
syllable, this investigation has been a constant battle, between subjects 
striving to Mke sense of their ta'slTs and experimenters trying to devise 
iDorc effective nonsense, since it is only with i>on^|onse that psychology's 

41 

venerable *'laws of learning" apply (Smith, 1975a, Chapter 5)! 

Preoccupation wjth the alphabetic nature of the particular 
written language with which they are usually concerned is a harked 
characteristic of outside-in theories. Reading Is frequently seen as 
sinply a matter of "decoding" these alphabetic ^symbols into sound by 
the applicatij?ri of -spelling-to-sound correspondence rules, although the 
theoretical of eripirical necessity for such decoding in normal rearling 
(as opposed to laboratory studies of word recognition) is rarely explained, 
Many experimental situations indeed leave no alternative to* spclling-to- 
sotmd correspondei/ces since the stimuli include lequences of letters 
that are either nonwords or only parts of words. Occasional Specific 
Justification for the assuinption oef decoding tends to argue its necessity 
for learning to recognize unfamiliar words in the first place (which may 
be referred to zi -the identification . problem) or a need for some form of 
phonemia mediation to relieve an assumed memory burden of storing many 
thousands of unique configurations in the reader's sight vocabulary 
(which may be termed the recognition problem) > 

' Insidc-out theories tm. the other hand tend to ignprc oY dowti- 
play the relevance o^ decoding. They assert that the system of cofrcspon- 
""^Kn ces e xtremely coB?)lex and of limited reliability for word 
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identification- and that in normal reading situation^ there are alter- 
native strategies (like asking soiTieqne, or us'ing (ftntex't) that are less 
timc-consuning , more efficient and already weM-practiced in spoken 
language learning. For word recognition - the maintenance of a sight, 
vocabulary of familiar words - decoding is regarded as completely un- 
necessary since there is no knowTi limit on human memory capacity, 
ifeaders of ^on-alphabetic scripts do not appeaj[^ to have memory problems 
and individuals seem to experience little difficulty in discriminating 

^all the thousands of .distinctive objects in their perceptual worlds 
without the need for mediating systems. Inside-out theories . assert 
that the memory-load argument confuses recognition with reproduction^ 

*which is the writer's problem, not the reader's. In a :general discussion 
of all these points, it has been argued (Smith 1973) that -the alpl^.abct 
»ay function primarily to assist the writer. The inside-out approach 
sees as the reader's primary overload problem the fact that he maybe 
confronted by too many alternatives - Tetter combinations Vdecode'* into * . 
to6 ijan)^ alternative patterns of s-ound," and manV common wprds have top 
■any alternative meanings ali\d even grammatical functions, (e.g., house , 
chair , tnhlc , empty , tibe/ na rrow , open , c^se) . Reducing the numlxcr of 
alternatives in advance by excluding unlikely instances accounts for tjje 
absence of awareness of potential ambiguity/ and ^Iso makes -speiling-to-.. . 
sound correspondence rules effective in practice. This process of- employing * 
context and prior knowlcdgje tcj eliminate a-lt^rriativcs in advance is- sometimes * 
tened prediction (Stnith, 197Sb)» to avoid the educationally-loaded term 

■ • • . - : • /\ 
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"guessing" by which insiderput theories have sometimes been interpreted. 

Conflicting approaches to* rcadirig instruction 

There are also Outside-in and inside-out approaches to reading 
instruption.'^ Outsi(3e-4n programs are founded oq- the general belief tliat 
a child, jnust first dearn thp alphabet and 'then the '^sounds of letters^' 
which jcan be combine* to form words ^that hopefully he will recognize as 
part of his spojcen language. -And* that - front tbe outside-in point of 
view - jyst .ab9Ut accounts for lemming to read. Typically if a child 
fails to learn to read by sucVtreatment, he is given more of it. 

One reason that ou.tsi*de-in instructional programs are^ so 
nunerous •and Widespread in classTooms (and at reading conventions) today 
is that they are a direct reffCction of outside-»in theories pf reading. 
Outside-in theories "translate*' naturally into ctutside-in instructioiT. 
But outsi<le-in^ instructional prpgrams are also prolific ^in their own 
•rl^'t for the same reason' that outside-in theories flourish - they are 
conceptually single and lend themselves Easily to measurement, manipula- 
tion, and conticoL. Kith outside-in instruction there is little, concem 
^^dth comprehension on the paVt of t'he child, either in terms of content 
or in terms of why he shoOld be involved in the exercise in the first 
plfce. Cor5)rehension of content is si^poscd to ccroe about automatical ly, 
if and when the child masters decoding skills, and is in any case the • 
<^ild*5 r<;sponsil)ility. Comprehension by the child of the purpose of < 
.the drills And skills is' disregarded ; task achievement is everything. 
And not only axe outside-in instrufctional ntethods frequently successful - 
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within their own linited rtnge of objectives - but they have the great 
advantage of being able to, demonstrate their success. Objectives can 
be set within the -teach of any^dcsired proportion of •^jar^cular 



1 of^^^^^c 



population, and scores can be recorded to prove th^|||pWion levels 
have indeed been aohieved. ' By offering a conveni^T^scal e of scores, 
outside-in procedures will even ^'diagnose** which children are likely to 
be ggod^tudents (i-e., will score high on similar tasks) and which 
children have learning disabilites. 

The outside-in perspective is a hftpn to instructional program 
developers who need to break down coirpi^x tasks into series of discrete/ 
and sii!5)le steps, so that teachirtg can \>t stancFardized and made amenable 
to technology. To ac*hieve this simplification a few contemporary reading 
programs claim to teach only *'5u6skills'* of reading, relieving the 
teacher bf anxiety about whatever the ta^tal ^ill might be of which th^ 
subskilis are a part. Because of their facile formulations and 

/ 

quantitative nature, outside-in pnrocedures ar«f generally adopted when- • 
ever somcpae wants to hold someonp ^Ise "accountable" for progress o? 
regression in literacy, Outside-in instruction is usually also the 
referent \^en there is concern for "getting back ta i)asicSv" 

Inslde-out approaches to ii>^truction, on the other hand, try to 
argue that children Icajjf to read by making sense of written language; 
they" learn to rcid by reading and the teac^icr's role is to helf^^i Idren 
* read. (For a summary of these ^arguments see Smith 1973). Such a per- 
sp^etive as&erts that it is sense that enables children to l^am to read. 
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Baking use of inferred meaning and prior knowledge, just as the develop- 
'"ffefit of spoken language fluency is rooted in the .sense? children are 
ab'le to bfing to the learning situation (Macnajnara. 1972; Nelson 1974). 
According to' the inside-6ut point oF view, expecting Children to ''decode** 
letters into words is to expect them to ^eam words the hard way; it is 
faailiarity with wordi that makes letter recognition (and phonics) easy. 
Similarly the' requirement that children should identify strings of- words 
accurately in order to obtain meaning, or without recourse to meaning at 
all, is also to impose the most difficult task. Anything that does not 
Bake sense to the child is regarded as a hindrance to his learning. - 
Learning nonsense is not only harder, it is pointless. 

The inside-out perspective appeals to the intuitions of many, 

'ejqperienced teachers* Their own feelings - often tentatively expressed 
because they fear they lack ''scientific** validity^ - are that children 
learn by being immersed in meaningful written language, in situations ^ 

'that generate pleasure and assurance rather than bewilderment and appre- 
hension. Fro« suc^ aL perspective, the more structured outside-in approach 
nyi te seen as a systematic deprivation of iuportant information. But it 
■ost ajso be stated that other teachers are threatened by iriside-out 
points of view, by their lack of structure, the responsibility they seen 
to throw on the teacher, and the fact that they arc not amenable to 
l^^i^>le packaging and aeasurcment. They are not labor-saving. Tliey arc 

'not e3^1icit about what^ teachers should do, nor about how student progress 

l^iioold be aeasjured. 

14 
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But the. ultir)ate dilcrnna for spch teachers is that they nust still choose 
They iitust se>et:t awng programs, tests, and experts. And to make such 



fnside-out theories do not offer prescisf^ions for nethodology. 
They are not* directly translatable intp practice (Snith and Goodman, • 
1971). Instead^thcy aim to inforni teachers^ to assist them in making 
their own diagnoses and decisions. Teachers w-ho rely on outside-in ' 
instruction may oniy be able to move from one 'program to another; they 
need advice, tests, or luck to^ make appropriate on-the-spot decisions, 
ie. ultimate 

rust se>et:t 

( 

choices they need information, an understanding of the nature cf children 
and of reading. The inside.-out perspective does not held that reading 
teachers should ignore the tapis of their trade, the methods and materials 
that are available, but it asserts.^ that 'teachers should know how and when 
"•ethods and materials are appropriate, and when their use may make no 
sense at all. Inside-out theory can be practical - but not be being 
strait-jacketed into programs. . *. 

"Interactive^* approaches to reading ^ ' . ^■ 

The relevance of pri<^ knowledge and evgn of expe<?tation in 
reading ha^ of course not been completely overlooked by researchers. But 
it is only in recent yearns that experimental studies have attempted to 
consider such central factors in a comprehensive and systematic way. The 
i^)etus for such studies has come from a perhaps unexpected source - the 
use of computers to simulate and test^hypothcsizcd proce^srt of langu3f:c'' 
and thought.' A^^nui^bcf of cognitive psychoJog^s and psycholinguists 
have begim to toV^J away froro rather narrowly constrained speculations of 
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visiting us feould be rcprcsenfcd by a logical arguncnt of the form: 
{RELATION: visit, SUBJECT: sister, OBJECT: us) 

irice comprehension is as^tjjp.cd to consist of the construction of such an 
abstract representation , the adequacy of the representation C^^nd of the 
aodel) is tested fcy- whether particular parts of the input sentence can 
be retrieved^ui response to questions. F<>r example, comprehension of ' 
the preceding sentence would be dcnonstratej^ if the element "your sister'* 
could be*retrie\^ed iji* response to the question ''ViTio *is visiting us?'* 
But sfuch forrti>lations are far fron cor^etent to handle the 
fact that CQi^prehension of statements is rarely a natter of being able 
to regurgitate or even pa^phra^e what has just been said or readi, ii?- 
stca4 depending largely on the receiver's purpose in attending to the 
statement in the first pl^ce. For exatnple, as a response to the question 
'•Gould yoU'put m^up for a few days?" the statenent "My sister is visiting 

in that way. 

Put »ore geaerally, speakers and'wrlters do not normally produce 
rtateoent^^in^pintless' context-free isolation but with respect to. an 
ac^al or. assumed comsnon interes"^t on the part of both producer and re- 
^ ccivef. Th^ actual meaning to both parties is largely determined by 
factors e^triftSic. to the statement, namely the situation in which it is 
ottered andythe prior .knowledge aod mutual expectations of the two 
parties concerned. COfi^rehcTnsiqn is basically a tsatter of getting 
•oswcrs tt> questions implicitay asked by the recipient of a message (Smith, 
197Sb). The ability to paraphrase an utterance, or to recall parts of it. 



how lanjguage-based knowledge might be represented in meTnery^^to a more 
elaborate study. of» reafling. v 

To take just/ one exorpl^, Rumelhart (in press) has characterr 
ised reading as an "i^^tcractlve pts>cess'*' involving a conjunction 'of 
"visxially derived'' and "expectation dei^ed" infomatiop. Rumelhart 
and others have adopted computer terminology ^to refer to the flbw of 
"dually-derived information (corresponding roughly to what I have be^rf 
calling outside- in) as i»*'bottOTn-up", and to the opposite flow of expectation 
derived in forma ti on my inside-out) as *'top-down'*. Apart from some 
' general background theorizing, however, the studies that have been so 
far report^AJiave tended to get no further in (or up) than word' recog- 
nition, and have once more tj-pically allowed subjects little opportunity, 
to demonstr.ate preferences a?ld strategies they migrtt exhibit in reading 
outside the laboratory. Thfe visually-derived information still presents 
it^'tlf to the reader f or • exhaustive analysis of one kind or another, 
nther than the reader sampling it selectively for ptirposes of his own. ^ 

One, reason that the interactive approach h».in general been 
unable to break free of an outside-in bias in lexperimentation is that 
it- has tended to lean on an extremely narrow conception of comprehension 
that characterizes computcrrbased models of language. Inspired largely 
by "-case grammar" linguistic theories (e.g. Fillmore, 196S; Chafe,- 1970) , 
such Bodels have been itii^lincd to regard cooprehcn|ioty as a* kind of 
abstract representation (gerfcrally in the form of ^^ctvork of relations) 
of all the information contained within the stmctilre of an ''input 
sentenca".* For exac^lc^^the ^'meaning'' of a sentence such as My sister is 



is no iadication of coinprchension at all. ICet parsing or paraphrasing 
are generally the most that computer models of cojrrprehension aspire to . 
achieve, and' until further progress is mad'e in the enormous ent<?rprisc 
•of trying to represent hum^in knowledge and intentionality in these model« 
it is un,likely that they will provide a basis for theories of=^readii5g • 
that are reptesentative of nbmal reading situations. 

Until interactive approaches break free of their dependence 
on outsi<Je-in experinientation and enrich their theoretical foundation 
with respect to comprehension, expectation that they night productive 
iiiq)li:cations for classroom practice or instruction^al deve^lopnient would ^ 
seem t^Vbe premature. ' , - , . 

Pirections for further research 

For a start, it would be pointless to expect a critical ex- 
periTCnt to determine whether outside-in or inside-out theories are 
correct. The data are' rarely in contention *and the interffretation ^liccd 

^^pon them depends on the theoretical proclivity in the first place. The 
issue is a pragmatic one; deciding which paffticular theories are the 
Bost useful for specific purposes, whether predicting re5pt)nse latencies 
in letter or word recognition studies, providing an intuitively appealing * 

.aodel of r.eading. generating worthwhile practical consequences in class- 
rootts/or stiaulating productive resear/^h. Obviously all theories of 
reading and of reading instTUCtion require improvement and offer ample 
potential for research. But^t(here is a particular nccJ for •ore robust 
theories to stimilate reseairch beyond the current rathcj tired experimental 
preoccupation with word identification and the seeaingly endless 
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and inconclusive xomparisons of scraps of instructional technology. 

In particular a better understanding is required about how 
and why 'children learn to read in the first place, and it is unlikely 
at present that such ^ understanding will come from rigorous experiment 
t^tion under controlled laboratory coijditions. There is a dearth of 
observation capable of throwing light on thje intellectual, enotional and 
social n^ds that reading satisfies - or why learning to readVs^ften 
resisted. There is a need for nore irrfomation about the manner in 
which children respond to print long before they receive any foraal 
instruction, and of the anount and nature of print in the world around 
theSf^ analagous to the studies of the spoken language development of 
infants. Very few studies of reading developmc^it have been conducted / 
.that have not been 'contaninated by the effects of'eatly instruction of 
that have been concerned nore with children's developing awareness of 
p^nt than with their ability to cope with the demands and temrnology 
or particular instructional methods. 

Further pursuit of a universal' aiethod of teaching reading 
wi^i appear pointless. A mass of existing research demonstrates that 
^11 Methods of reading instruction achieve certain' aia^ soinc of the time 
thpugh no act hod has heen found to work all of the tiB». Millions of 
children have learned to read with precisely the saiac. procedures Snd 
nterials with *Aiich other' children'Tiave failed. There is in fact no 
evidence that children who are laotivated to Jeam to read experience 
Mfficultx in learning to ^ead. And despite the:«illions df dollars 



spent op program devcl npmpnt and te^^ting by govermncnt agencies and < 
CDBBnercial enterprises, there is not the sligMiest , evidence that children 
who succeed in. learning to read today do so with any- in6re fa^ltty than 
•those who learped with a, hornbook and the f^ily Bible. 

More consideration must be. given the possi^l^ty that 
literacy pi^obleias will not be apelioratcd b;^ better descriptions of 
language or of cognitive processes. For. exan!ple, a lari^cly neglected 
the^pretical issue, that may play a considerable role in. the apparent . 
inadequacy of r;uch of our reading instruction is the fact that language 
as it is normally encountered and employed outside the classroo^t has a 
variety of functions (Halliday, 1973). Children do not begin life by 
learning "language skills'* as such, they are never engaged in a purely 
linguistic exercise. The language they first hear and use always has 
a function, and language and function are probably learned simultaneously. 
Children learn to talk while learning that language can be used to satisfy 
needs, express feelings, explore ideas, ask qgesti,ons, obtain answers, 
assert themselves, manipulate others^ and establish and maintain specific 
interpersonaX relations. %ut a child «ay seem to-hav| learned language - 
in the sense of having soBie ability in one or'^two functions -without 
coaprehcnding bI\ its functions. Sometimes ^childiy^n aay secia" to hnve 
Inadequate language when what they lack is experience in certain. functions 

of language. ^ ^ • 

Lmgupgc in $chool must often sccii to children to have some 
Very odd functions. Sometimes It is used without any obvious function • 
at all, for ex^le when childrcn arc expected t<\ attend to isolated 
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wotds on chalkboards, rcaningless sequjnces of words in books, and 
obscure exerc^ses and drills, Some functions of language that children' 
find roo$t inportant schools nay.attenpt to suppress entirely, both in 
teachers ani^ ip children/ There is -very littlp theorizing and research 
on these issuas, yet as far as literacy is' concerned they niay have the 
BOst profound ir.plications of all. 

Conc^udin^ cor-^ents ^ ' , * 

There are two other reasons why I feel caution should be 
jrcised befofe acceding to the constar>t denand for theoreticians to * 
be ^^practicaT' and'for the translating of research' into practice. The. 
first is that the direct conversion of theoretical insights into ,pf actica^ 
terms • whether on the level of helpful hints to individual teachers o-r 
as fullblown instructional programs - tends t9 lead vx> egregious over- > . 
generalization, yfhat might be a good idea with a few children in a 
limited cont^t becones inflated into a foolproof system for teaching 
entire populations the whole tisie. Teachers who rely on experts rather 
tHan on their own accunulated wisdom^^anfl experience to solve day-to-day 
classrooB^roblePis become even sore disappointed and disillusioned With 
the theorist or researcher vi-hen the desired improvement so rarely comes. 
Hore recognition should perhaps be given to' the value of theories that 
assist teacher's in making their* owti deci^^^S^^ 

My second concern is that the rvish to be applied frequently 
confuses what a person is nhle to do as a consequence of being a readef 
irfth what is necessary in order to learn to Tcad in the firsit place. A 
rc^cent exa^le was tho effort to transmogrify large nuctf>crs of children 
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into transformational grainmarians when linguists discovered that 
transformational rule^ were a convenient way^f chairacteri^ing part of 
thtfir own language conpctcnce. Almost contemporaneously, many children * 
Were drilled in the identification of roeanjtnglcss ''distinctive features*' 

L 

as a pr^elirainary to exposure .to the alphabet after theorists hypotj^esi zed 
that feature detection mo^iels might be a useful^ conceptual tool .fpr^ 
exanining letter and vord. reco^ition processes. Followin;; recent 
theoretical interest in the rqles o*f redundancy and prediction -in reading 
there have been attempts to develop progral^ for teaching, children to 



r. 



become responsive to redundancy and to predict, although such abiliti-es 
«dg1\t seem integral parts of the natural capacity of all children to 
jMlde sense of spoken language long before they get to school. ■ 1 

j ; Ho theory of reading is likely to be of substantial utility 

\rk jfcducation unless it reminds teachers and researchers alike that the 
skijil of reading remains largely a mystery because so wjch it is - 
e»bfedded in the complej^tructures and functions of the brain. To discover 

i4iy| sone children succeed and others fail We must; understand more about 

) 

what transpires in their heads, as they strive to sake s^s^ of reading- 
and reading instruction. 
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OPEN DISCU^ON OF F. SMITH PRESENTATION ' ' . ' 

ELLSON: Would you like to say something about a relationship between, your 
• dichotomy and what has been calljed the^ synthetic and the analytic apprpaoh to 
reading instruction? * ^ * ' 

F. .|SMITH: I will, ^if you Wll explain a little more what you mean' bV the 
analytic, approach to reading' instruction?. 

ELLSOHr You said that one way to teach reading is to start with the element^ and 
synthesize •more complex things^ The analytic approach is to start with, for 

exaaple, meanings, or large units, and. then break them down into smaller units. - 

• ' . * 

?• SMITH: I don^t like to make- any statemenjt at all about reading instruction, 
because 6f this risk of overgenepalization. But, if you ask me how reading is 
learned, as opposed to what children do as a consequence of instruction, I vwould 
Bay it's- on an analytical basis: going down from making sense, ^o identifying 
iiord^, and the?J to identifying letters. 



ELLSOH: But you did say that^ most ^f the methods are going ^in the other 
direction. . , * ^ " 

\ P. SMITH: That's right, the methods are going in the other direction. 
?OSS: Speaker requested that hla coooenta be deleted, 
f . SMITH: fhia is written? This request is written? 

ERIC .* 
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10SS: Speaker r'equested that his comfflents be -deleted. 

: - % 

P»\SHITH; Oh, yes^ there is always a'problem. , There are always problems.. * 

When a child who i& reading from the inside^out cocDes across a word he has 
never \et before, ttat child has a protlem. The question is: How is he going to 

• \ ' ■ ■ ■ 

solve the problem — by using analytic techniques or synthetic techniques or^ by 
asking s^ebcfdy, ais in the case of the apple. So instead of asking for an apple, 
the child^, now says,, "liow (Jo I write the word apple' ?" V— 



ELLSON: Doesn't it foll^ that what you are calling the. outside-in, or tije 
bottOD-<up Approach to reding is really something that occurs early in learning 
to read, and^that^you see it\as biased ia this, direction because most of ttoe^ 
research has Ibeen done on the Vlrst Vhree years, so that the empha^s has been on 
\^ teaching new words, new ways of \^in^ sounds to get these new words « If, in 
\ fact, fl^e research were done in t^e '^izth, seventh, and eighth grades, you^ould 
•yizul many more ^ in^de-out types \ 6t things, knowledge structures and; 

\ - • " \ • • ■ ■ . ' 

dj(ders\anding . - \^ • , ^ 

\ T. 'SMITH: I would ^l^ke to think it does'i. but it doesn^t work that way. As I 



\ aaldy^bne of the -things that cbaract^ize high^school sttidents with reading^ 
/dinbilities, as far as I have seen in my ez^rience, is the fact that meaaing Is' 
tte la^t. thing they ^y any attention to ai all. It is not the fact that they 
Ittv^q't learnt anything in school, but the fa^t that they have learned too well^ 
'\ Itey've been lead to believe that if you g4t the letters right ahd the ibrds 

right p tbsn the meaning will ^ake care of itself 4 I a not sure whether you are 

V'. 

- talking about tbe^my we teacb^readlng br thk way in which children learn to 
rmA. nils is a flip thing^ to say, but I think .^t children learn to read 
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'despite what we do in schools.^ I don^t see the relevanceVf a great deal of what 
ve do in schools* I think the really important problems in learning to read, 'in 
■aldng sense of ^^j^nt, are not problems that are solve^'^by giving children 
spelling*to*sound correspondence rules or even by telling them what rules are* 

CAMBOURNE: Did^ I understand you correctly? ' Did you degrade observational 
research by calling it anecdotal? 



F. SMITH: No, I had two categories* I said'* anecdotal and. observational . 
although the dividing line between the two wo^d be hard to draw. I am very 
keen, for example, to see what Marie's observations and techniques are* 



CAMBOUBNE: My. feeling is that observational research can be Just as rigorous as 
any other. 

F. SMITH: Yei, it can be. It depends on what you are looking for. You can be 
narrov in what* you are looking for in children, or you can be broad, and, in 
effect, let the^ children determine the categories. 



JACCS(}M: Do rou see any relationshipN>etween research and instruction? I get 
the feeling, what you'' are saying, ^thdt you see research over here, and you 

see classroom instruction ' over there, and you really don*t see a viable 
relatiooahlp existing.. I think t^t relationship is the purpose of this 
ecoferencf. 

m 

F# SMITH: It depends on what kind of research. we are talking about. Do we mean 
^ MMarch Into th^ reading process, the kind of thing that Ed has been talking 

27 
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about, or the research related to what goes on is schools? As far as research " 
into what goes on in the schools is concerned, I'm not sure, because usually you 
get answers to the questions you are asking; If you are not , asking the right 

questions, you are not going to get very mpch insight. 

\ 

♦ / 

is far as rese&rch into t|l^ reading process is concerned — which is - the 

research that I ally myself with— I don*t see that that can be translated into 

classroom practice. ^ ^ ^ 

What I do feel is necessary' i^tha^results of reading research be made 
comprehensible to teachers. I think Marie has ttfe point— I don»t know if she 
actually said this, but it was in her abstract— that teachers have to be 
experimenter-practitioners. Teachers get information in the classroom in any 
case. They get information from what the children are doing, if only they can ^ 
read it properly. »They get information by looking for the implicit theories in 
any iz^tructional pr<^r^, if they wish. All instructional progr^ are based on • 
acme kind of a, theory, whether or not ^be theory is made explicit. 

The other kind of information that teacL^rs need is .precisely the 'kind of"^ 
information that researchers can give th«. That is information that teachers 
evaluate and make use of. It is not information tSat is translated into 
■sterisls that teadbers use diredtly. * ^ 



HEAVER*: Tou talked about the oee<f for* readers to sake sense of print. To 
psi*sptirase what Shirley Jac^n said, there is little connectioa, at this point, 
between research aid^raetice, yet I rehcall that in otm of your earlier books you 
said * that what teachers need to do is understaod that the proficient reader . 
mples a^ainiauB of visual cues; that wbat teachers of beginning readers need 
to do is facilitate that sampling process. You also mentioned that yoo don't 
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like to make generalizations. To say that teachers should facilitate visual 
sampling ^is extremely general* How can you relate that to teaching children to 
make sense of print. How might they make sense of print, witholit either giving 
tbea some systematlo understanding oV spelling-sound 'correspondences and/or- 
telling them what a particular word is? 

P; SMITH: I never said don't tell a child wflat- a word is. Ii^ f^tv.^I iave 
usually argued the reverse:^ If that is what is stalling the child, then tell the . 
child; don't expect him to figure it out. I try to b^, positive,^ so I^might, in 
^ fact, have talked about facilitating. But generally I have argued that teachers 
should avoid interfering with particular things. 1 don't normally think that 



ipling or predicying or any of these things that I think are critica^lly 
involved in reading have to be taught. I think these are^ things children do. 
Certainly > if they have spoken language, they hav^ demonstrated that they can do 
this. In reading instruction, we have to avoid interfering with what kids can 
<lo. 

VEATEBtr I guess when you referred to prior knowledge, you meant that what is an 
already • developing knowle^^ base for children is not to be interfered with by 
instniction. If you were to put me in a country that used an orthography that 
was different from my own alphabetic code,* you wouldn't expect me to be able to 
figure out the usage rules of that code.^ Instead, you would expect that if I had 
bad soae exposiore to it, scae prior knowledge, soae conditioning, perhaps, if 
aoMone say a^/ • That label says, 'cornflakes,* and »fass me the cornflakes, that* 
I might learn the word for *comf lakes.* But I see that as a quantia leap from 
tb« klDd of ytery coaplicated^ translation fro^ print to soae foni.of speech that a 

ohlld is asked to do awtbe very beginning stages^ reading. 

K 
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F. SMITH: ^ It is a question of whether you are coming* 4n from the •.point of' 
things that children can understand, which tend to be general, or from the point 
of view of things that children can*t understand, for example, letter-to-^und* 
corc'espondences and then hoj>€ eventually the ohild will figure out this has some 

> 



kind of meaning to the world in general . 



WEIVEB: What would you do with those students who didn't figure it out on their 
own? " ' ' . ) 

A. 

t, -SMITti: Assume as a general/principle — altho\jgh it is not one — that I want to 
make' a theory 6t teaching reading. As a general principle I. would say do the 
-Child's readin^'for him, to the extent -he can't read, and that means reading 
anything, like "Ho smoking please," or "stop." If the information is of any use 
to the child, he will make use of it. If he wants more, he will ask you for it 
or Indicate he needs it. Oil the other hand, if it is cot useful information, he 
will ignore^j: Om of the proolems in school is that we don't allow children to 
ignore tilings that, they can't m^ke sense of or things that they find unimportant. 

• * • 

CLAI: I fuess X aa usually trying to put together things people spi'it apart, and 

I readt a bit to the reading researchers, on the^one hand,. and to classroos 

teachers^; pn- the other. I would normally deaand of my research that it have a 

payoff: on both sides at on^, and that depends on the kinds of questions I ask ^n 

research. , ^ 

P. SatB: Tou Bade a st^teaen^ not an arguaent-. 



CLAI:^ lou seaa to' be iaplying that these two th4.ngs differ. 
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F. SIVTSJf '-yes; 1 .am clearly very much against anything that encourages t^actiers 



♦to use even less judgment than they da currently. '**v^ 

Most of vhat a 'child gets'froa readings the real insights' into reading, he 
gets ^outside th^ school* What we should try to do in school is build up on the 
insights cttildren have. It is very hard, in fact, to give childrep insights' in 
school, the kinds of insights they need. I 4|dn*t think what we do in schoo^ is 
sufficient to teach a child to read, and I don^t think it can be. I think^ 
chili} needs to ha:^e certainn insights into the nature of print. And the nature of 
written language — incidentally, this is another reajson why I as very much in 
f^vor of evading to children^has* nothing whatsoever to do with the actual 
•procenss of decodingni^ords . The fact that the written language has different 
conventions oake^ it aiilffei^nt language Trt^ spoken language, and children need 
to know^hat. That helps t£«B to read. ^ 

There are other things, too, that we couldn't possibly do in school, or ajt 

least not very well. The kind of print we se^ outside, on the cornflak^e package 

for ezaiDiple, is aeaaingful print; its meaning is predicted by the child before 
be even knows' what, it says. I think such thin^ ar^ important. 

» » » 

WHITE: I have a friend, %fho>a a political scientist in Geneva. His child is. in 
the Geneva schools, and I was^ interested to hear that in the Geneva schools, the 
big issue is if you are asked, to do a 3/4-inch niargin, you, by God, do a 3/^*inch 
Mrgin* The schools, in general, are governed by ritual. Tbei^ are routines and 
iron cofxtrol. Tte child cooes frco an Amehican school ,% where the teacher is 
terribly concerned that the child understand and mate sense of the classrooor. but 
the word I get is that the children love the Geneva system. I have, the 
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la^es^ion that little children lite and respond very well to rituals. I have 
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feeling that a great deal of traditional teaching wbrk5 because, to some extent* 
little children ,don*t*need to make sense out of things nearly as much eis adults 
do. You can, in effect, get away with drills, because they don't seem quite so 
tedious to children. Are yoy realty arguing' against the use of frills? 

?. SMITH: No, T am n9t. I am arguing -that ^rtiat teachers should be alert to,* 
and respond to, are signs , of confusion, si^cs of i»ability to comprehend. I 
think we should haVe more research i^to how^ in fact, people do learn to read, 
quite apart from the instructional things, because, as I am fond of pointing out, . 
most of us learned to read in classrooms with 35 desks screwed down to t^e floor, 
bkd reading materials with sanetimonious content, and very authoritative 
teachers. We learned to read. As I said in the beginning, I don't see that the 
solution to the reading^ problem in schools lies in better programs of ins^uction 
or in better theories of the reading process. 

TENEZD: Frank, in your introductory remarks, Vou said^ among other things, tba^ 
literacy won^ be improved by better theories of reading or language. But th^n 
after you proceeded for about 40 minutes to tell us what a plague on the bouse of 
rMdlDg the current theories were, you hawked a new theory. Now, is there a 
eootradlctlon here, or am I missing scaething? 

F. SMITH: I think what I said, or what 1 was trying to say, was that if we 
opect better theories o^ reading and better theories of reading instruction to 
be'trasBlated into progrus, then we are |oing to miss the point altogether. 

On Um o^tMr band-, \ waa also trying to say tbat wben teachers are well 
iBforMd~and tbat means^ informed about everything, not simply about theories of 
rtirtlng^ thfij are better teachers^ 1 would 'say that any insights we can get into 
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reading are .grist for the ^ill of teacher understanding.. I think that being 
involved in theorization and research and in trying to make, theory meanir^ful to 
teachers is a worthwhile procedure. ^On the other hand /I don't think we are 
going to solve prsiless of illiteracy by translating the theory into programs, 
laying two things at the 'same time and I don't think they are contradictory. 

E. SMITH: Let me just see if I haVe something straight. lou^-^-are thinking of 

inside-out, of cooing from the head. Don't you have to have the other kind of 

process, too, outside- in? It can't Just be all inside-out; ■ that is like an 
hallucination. 



'P. SMITH: Inaideiout theories do get out; ,they do get to the stiaulus. Let ae 
gijre you one* example. When you look up a telephone niaber, there is very precise 
control over the stiiaulus, over your selectivity. . ibu look for tne person's 
Due. If you are' subvocalizing, you are not subvocallzing the naae you are 
• reading; you are subvocalizing the naae you are lookix^ fof^. That's ^at you 

0 

bold in your shor^- term B«aory, the name you are looking for. When you have the 
^ last naae, you cfteck back into long-t^rm,aettory for the first name'j and perhaps, 

v ♦ 

if it*s a naae lim Saith, you check for .the addresa- aa well: At that point, you 

^ aapty everything out of short- te^ aeflcry,\ and what ypu put^. in there is the 
Qiajber you read* lou are '^trraely selective, and, in ar general sense, you don't 
read all of the other stuff there. 

B. SMITH: I would agree witkftbat, but you are still taking in aoee of that 
Tiaual iofon^on. 

P. SMITH: Of co\2ra<r, you are Uklng in the visual ioforBation that you are 
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looking for; you are taking in the_ visual information that you want, but you are' 
noi processing all of the vj.sual. infomation that is in front of .you. 



Recess' 
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COMMENTS BY DOUGLAS * ELLSON 

RESNICK: ' I would lite to ask tkrug £llson*to tell ua about some of the Vograms 
be has been looking into. ? 

ELLSdl: For the next few minutes, I may sound lite a voice froo the past. That 

19 not necessarily bad; we might be able to let^m from experience. I want to 

talk about somethiqg that, from what I have heard and read so far, is' being 

•issed - by this group. Another way to introduce this is to say that it goes on 

very nicely fron where Frank Smith left off. I agree very much with most of what 

Prank says» but I think he is dead wrong on one thing, and that's partly why I am 

bare. Be-said,.as I understand, that theory doesn't or sbouldn' t— I'a^ n^t' sure 

iifaicb~lead to practice. Vhat I am going to talk about are some examples of how 

theory has led to practice- ^ — 

J . • • 
Prank^is not alone in his point of view. I would lite to quote from a 

dociaent» which all of you received- I believe it was written by Lauren Besnlck 

and Phyllis Weaver. They begin by talking about the choices in reading, the 

mbelal problea, and ^ on, that I aa sure we are all well aware of- Then they 

say, to quote, "Thia crisis in reading exists despite a long history of research 

mod ezperiaentation on reading, the history that goes back to at least the 

beg innin g of this century. As a result of this research, scholars are able to 

deaoribe in -c<»xsiderab).e detail, and with some degree of consensus, many of the 

akillA »nd proceasea involved in reading. let most reports of J^his research 

cooolude only with a request for additional research* to clarify some points- of , 

tbeM*y, The reaulta of the research, in other words, have not been used to offer 

atroi^ suggeationa for instructional practice-* I think this is generally true, 

bat there are aoM ezamplea which I have become intereated in recently, .ways in 
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which the relationship betwei^n theory and practice ha^ had an effect on beginning 

* ^ 

rekding instruct'ion. c 

.( ■ ■= , . ■ ■ 

Very briefly, these are 13 studies, all of which are reasonably well, T 
would alsost s^y very well designed so that we can have considerable confidence 
in the results* All of them are concerned with evaluations of techniques or 
prograas for reading instruction, which yjere ccsapared with, a control group. In 
every case the control group\was a sample of conventional teaching. In every 
case^ there was some objective measure which indicated that the innovation was 
bet^r. The ratio between the two measurecents wa^'-^^^t^ieast 2:1. In other 
words, tnese techxiii^ues were in a sense twice as good as others, in terms of some 
objective measure. 

Bow many of you know pT any evaluation studies in 'which there is a 
coBparison between an innovation and conventional teao^^ag and some measure shows 
that the' new measure is at least twice as good? Hay I ask which one you have? I 
am looking for new ones. ^ . 

T^BEZKI: Well, there *are at 'least ten ITA studies, and there are several Uniphon 
atodiea^ but if you ask ^e if. we should believe the data of these well 
ooDtrolled, worthwhile coaparisons, then it would be a different question. 

BLLSOi: I guess there are hundreds of Viem^ most of which would hot satisfy' 
aetltodologicaA criteria. The ones I am talkinK about, I am not sure about 
ood4>letely* Some ri^LTe not yet been able to get ^ the ofi^inal ^sources; they are 
bard to find. Lacidentally,' I did*ndt include the omms you are mentioning, tso I 



Mkm to get a lead to tties before I leave* 
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I -Started this search- accidentally, as 1 was learning something about* the 

• * 

field ' of reading. I ran across a few studies with results that looked 

, spectaciilar and yet did not make me feel unhappy about the way they were done, so- 

I started to look consistently for studies in whi^h there was a large difference, 
f 

I defined a large difference — an educationally significant difference — as ojie in 
which the ratio was two to one or larger. That is no.t the best criterion 1 can 
Ihink or, but it is one on which it was possible get data. 

The measures, incidentally, are achievement test scores — usually only in the 

first grade, which «tart somewhere near zero — or else achievement test gains. 

m 

There are some whfbh involve other measures, such as proportion of failures. 
Whether we can believe th6se absolutely or not, if seems to me J^at there is 
soaet^ng here that ought to be looked at very carefully. Of the 26 studies 1 
found, f3 were in the field of reading. ^ 

^ lySayi I used two criteria. One was that ratio of two or more, the other 
that they satisfied my fairly strict judgment as to methodplogical adequacy. A 
good many of these studies are clearly related to theory or theoretical concepts, 

I bave been listening very carefully to the other speakers here, and I am 
not qulie sure what we mean by theory, in some cases I think we mean not much 

■ore than the translation of a description of a practical classrooB situation 

> 

into the language of the psychologist, the linguist, or some other scientist. 
This might seea to be a minor thing, but I don't think it is. When we translate 
the language of practice into the language of science, one thin^ that happeoa is 
that ve are abfe to be more abstract- We; dan talk about more cases. ' We find 
that' out new- statements give. us leads; they entail other ^statcaents that refer 
to experlnents. This opens up a lot of experimentation that is relevant to the 
^^tical situation that we were talking about in the first place. 
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When I "apply data," I get to the data by this transformation from one 
language to another. As soon as I go from* the practical language to the 
scientific language, 1 find that a tremendous .-^ount of information becomes 
available for application. Incidentally, I wo\ild like to point out that this 
practice is not necessarily recommended for teachers; it does not necessarily 
help a teacher to translate her problem, her 'practical question, into-^the 
language of science. It will not help her unless this collection of other* 
information is opened up to her, and most teachers are not well tralne^ in this 
field. For example, in teacher training, how much actual time is spent on the 
psychology of learning or the psychology of reading? I have spent a lifetime In 
the study of one of these areas and a considerable amount of time 'on the other, 
so for me this technique works To apply science to practical problems is a 
difficult sort of thing, and I doubt that it can be done effectively by most 
teachers. I think that it has to be applied by people. who know the scientific 
literature very well. * 

Of ay 13* studies, I would say at least half are fairly closely related to 
basic research data, but not necessarily to data In the area of reading. A 
significant chunk of them, five or six, are related to the psycl^logy of learning 
or behavior theory, not particularly to reading. 

— In order to use this information to affect practice, we must use what ^ 
knov »bout learning scientifically, and what we know about reading artistically; 
tbat la, wfaat the practitioner knows. For application, thia state-of-the-art 
infonutlon must be used in combination with the scientific information. . That is 
OM of the ways In which application takes place. 
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It is often said nowadays that nothing anyone does in the classroom makes 
any difference, nothing that ^ is done by educational researchers makes any 
difference. If nothing -else, these cages indicate that what is done can make a' 
difference. 



Suppose we look at these cases, and see what they contain that, might be 
useful. I looked at Ihem as ^carefully as I could to see what kinds of 
^ suggestions I would get, partly on how to teach and partly on how to establish a 
relationship between. theory and practice. 

If you wanted to find cut something, about flying, you might be interested ia 
the Wright brothers. They were not really very successful; they didn't fly very 
' tar. But they are significant, because, at ttfe time, they were, all we had. So 
they 'were really worth looking at very carefull7. Vie know that many things they 
did were wrong » but we learned a great deal frcm them. 

In looking at these studies, I find that they provide evidence of very poor^ 
teaching by many of those who instructed the control groups. 

One of the bommon features of the improved teaching is what may be called 
•delegation.* In all but two of the 13 cases, the teaching is not done 5y 
professional teachers. It is done ^by nonprofessionals. In -every case the 
pi^il-teacher ratio is less than 30 to 1. The highest ratio in the group is 18 
to 1 and there is ooe ratio of 10 to 1. All the rest are 5 to 1 or lower, down 
tp 1 to 1. ^ • ' 



In" the cases vrtiere prof4|ssional teachers are used, the teaching load is 
lowered; this decrease lo^.the oiaber of pupils is, of course, a form of 



dcl^ation; or a good part of tte class is passed to someone el9e. There are 
/ fally tvo factors here. 'One is, delegation, the other is the use of 
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DOQ-> professionals as teachers. 

, Another factor that is probably related to' delegation, is individualization. 
In Bost cases it is' not what^'ls ordinarily called individualization, in which the 
content of what is taught is designed for the particular pupil. 
Individualization in most of these studies is provided in the form of feedback. 
After the pupil responds, the- . teacher reacts with reinforcement or 
nonreinfoi^ment . * 

Another factor— which brings me back to Frank^ith-nis that in many of the 
successful innovatioas . the children seem to get more practice in actual reading 
than is th^ case in mpst classrooms. ^Li\tle time is spent on telling "the 

children about reading, in teach4ng them to verbalize the rules. Most of this 

. ^ . . ,\ 

kind of teac'hing involves givipg the children practice in reading. 

One ttflng of intefest in referefjee to Frank 'Smithes ^aper is that* four of 
these methods were insijle-out and four others were outside-in. Frank suggested, 
apoQg other things, that it is very difficult to evaluate the inside-out method*. 
HdVy here are four cases, where this method has been evaluated by the same kinds 
of criteria .that baVe been; used to Evaluate the outside-in; that is, ' some kind • 
of reading achievement measure. In d<mnection with earlier discussion, it is <^ 
interest that three of the four outside-lh methods were used in the first grade, 

and three of the four that were clearly inside-out were done in the fourth grade 

V 

and above. ' 

Soaeone suggested that we say neeid to use' the outslde-ln " met^ds to get 
Children started. At t^e beginning we need to teach by synthetic methods. Later 
m the problem a&y be. motivation; thai' is » once children have the basic skills, 
wa can b^ln to em^aflze motivation. From than oo, let thest read and pUt things 
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together for themselves. 



1 think IMt is about all that I want to aay directly. It seems that there 
evidence, not'yet much,' to indicate that it is possible to accomplish the 
thing that Jthis meeting is aimed at; that is, to apply theory to influence 
practice. • 

^ ■ . ■ 

I think it would be useful to look carefully at^one of these cases, or at 
all 13' to see' how many are a direct consequence of application of theory. When 
we find those that are, we <jan ask how it was done. Ihis is a difficult task. 
In psychology, linguistics, socio-linguistics, and social science — we have not 
done it very often. I think it would be useful to look carefully at DUt^ few 
successful cases that we have. ^ 



OPEN DISCUSSION OF ELLSON COhMENTS 



1 



RESMICK: Doug, have you written these up somewhere? Is there a bibliography of 
tbeae^ studies that you can share with us? 



ELLSOM;. I have not written th«B up. I have i^ie^l^liography of the 2fe\|^ses. ^ 
If people want it, we can proba})ly get it reproduced. 



B£SIICK: I think that would be the best thing to do. ^ - 

BLLSOM; I suspect I should liBlrl the ones that are in reading. 

■ ■ ' •; ' -0 )■ ■ V • 

BBSnCK: Tbft woOld be Yery uWul. If you Mod t'b« bibliography^ bo ua, we . caiC 
oiroolate i^ with the proceedings. 
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'ELLSON: I also have something else th^t might be useful. It is a sianmary of the. 
projects. In -the summaryi r t^bufated characterist^Js of the successful methods 
aad where to find tlie studies^. The tabuJatiod^easo include the subject that was 
involved in the teaching, the ley.el at which it is taught, Md in some cases the 
■ethod— if there was a name for it— the pupil- teacher ratio, the qualifications 
of the teacher, the .nature of the control group, the teacher-student .ratios, and 
in some caseS the measure that was used, the particular test. 



1 



WHITE: One of the complaints pe^p» have expressed- about the AIR series, the^ 
later editions, was that Vhen th^ey went back to find exemplary programs , they 



found a distressing lack of "continual hit.** A program that surfaced one year as 
meeting their criteria would not surface the next year. Do you have any data on 
the scrrt of sustained abilit/or continuation of this perloroance? 



ELLSON: There is on one project, mine. Mine, because it is one of the few that 
have survived. One of t^^e'"dist^essing things about this is that nobody has paid 
any -attention to these projects. They have died; . they haven't even been looked 
at, let alone supported, so that they could be contidued^ modified, or adapted so 
thay would 'be better able to survive. In many cases, they have'' not even been 
repeated. In some cases, the analysis has been repeated, and it breaks down. 



WHITE: Do you know the case sttid^ that Veber^d a few years ago on ezeaplary 

* 

prograas? Uaa it a. study for th« ioerican Coimcil of Education? 



LlfiBBKAM: tte CoudcU on Baaicf Education. 



IffilTE: This attaapted to look at the' programs that bad a sustained hit record. 
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programs that were all in inner-city settings with disadvantaged populations. 
They had to hit, I think, two or three years in a row: I forgot what the 
criterion was. 



VEMEZCf: No, Weber only tnentioned one year. 



WHITE: But it was a continuous success criterion. I can't reoenber what it 



was. 



. VENEZEf: I don't think so, because Weber only measured , third-grade reading in 
one year. 

WHITE: Yes, be only measured pne year, but he tried to measure more. 

fEBEZKI: That was the interview program. ^ 

WHITE: I aa disreoembering; he didn't have the criterion on continued success 
either. Okay. I will take it back. However, I Would say sooe of Weber's 
criteria sound like >ours, and others don't. He ^d attention to the 
organization, to the way the staff morale was locked on, and so on, but other 
criteria were like some of the ones you mentioned. 

ELLSON: The ccnaon reaction to programs that work in the laboratory .and then 
fall vben they get out into the school la that the prograa really wasn't any 
.foode Tba other possibility is that the administration was poor; that is, the 
prograa vaa actually not duplicated. The admlAlstratlon of the prograa is, a * 
Mjor factor. In aany cases, a new program is alaost necessarily difficult to 
adilniater, just because it is new. This is a very frustrating literatice for{^ 
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u^ies were discontinued » just ^ 
because ^be prMraa va»' discontinued. It demonstrated success, but the funds 



.1 ^ 

tbe reasons you are suggesting.; Sooe of these studies were discontinued, just 




vere cut off. / * • 



VHIT^: That was true ^ the AARC. 



ELLSOH: In other .cases it demonstrated success, and the man in charge of^^it 
saysf "Okay, I aa done; 1 demonstrated It^" and stops. There are a number of, 
reasons vhy these are not continued^ BUt my feelfng is that they, at leas^^ 
altogether, are important enough that they ought to be followed up. There. are so 
feii successes like this, and ve hear so much aboutf educational research not 
baring any conseqoences that I think at least we ought to follow thM up as well 
as we can> .^Incidentally,, it»s extremely difficult. Most of the /eferences 1 a 
gave, *y|^u will not be "able to find. Some are i»*y office. - Most of them are 
ri^tly4 literature. 'Some of them are government rejJorts, and if you have ever 
tried • to r^eti^e a gOvertaaent report four or flv« years after the stutfy was 
ccmpletedy" you (gfow what I mean. 

• . — ' i 

, JACCSOI: The* 12 validated reading pregrams that you identified as components of 
tbe Blgbt to Read pj^Dgram vere not given any fynds in the first place, so it is 
not a situation wfa^, because funds were withdrawn from the central source, the 
prGsr«s did mot operate: That's not accAirate. '^e OffiM-^^^ucation required \ 
m ^rocems wblcb is oalled a dissemination review. Programs that are validated go 
tlii<oi«b this disswination review panel, and they then become, eligible to apply 

fuDda diffuaioD. Ibat means that a school district tb^t would like to | 
rmplieat« a pro gr am can ttien get aaaistance for doing that. ^ 
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This idea is not really dead; there is a lot of work that's being done. As 
a aatter of fact, Far kest Regional Labs has a contract, and they are working 
with diffusion. And they do have literature, a little book called Educational 
^froRfags That Work> There are the programs in reading, oath, and 30 on that have 
ff>ne through th^ dissemination review panel, and tney do have longitudinal data 
that support their operation, Jhe p'robleni is that just because a progran is 
validated at a particular point in tiae, does not aean that three, year^ froc now 
that program is operating at the same level. What we have found is, that many 

tiaes you have a dynamic person— in education we are in people business who is 

able to convince the bo%rd, the administrators, and the teachers to do a 
particular thing, klien that person leayes, that program changes. And so we have 

variables — sometimes just in the form of one person, one leader that we are not 

able to control. 

ELLSOli: One other major problem -I have found is that 'Title I has made it illegal 
to evaluate properly. They have a rule, a fgrfectly reasonable rule, but if you 
* ar« interested in evaluation, it is very frustrating. Title I is really 
^ncemed with service programs, and the rul^S"^e stated in such a w^y that you 
cannot withhold a treato«jt froo one group uat nsBda it and give it to another^ 
And thert goes your x:ontrol group. People say, ^Oh, weli, we will just use the 
. national norms," but we don't want to go lnto\hat one. 

ClMBOORHBr It's been my ixperien^e , in Australia and elsewhere that when say, 
tw teachers tell you that they follow a certain program, when y6u actually get 
Into the clasarooB Md observe what they are doing, you find that although they 
ara oalhg the aaae labels, the way they actually distribute tbeaselves across a 
ela^aroGB hour la very, very differegt. My question is: Would you advocate 
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research of good teacbfing at a level more oclecular than i.he sort you have been 

t 

talking about, where you actually observe the' gocd teachers in action, and 
aoBehow try to map whit it is yiat they are 'doing, rather than looicing at the 
program at its coapletion, and sayir-g, "Look, the'se kid^were successful, bi^t we 
really don't krow wnat it is tne teacher did, ex^cept that she taught program A?" 



• .ELLSON: me do m many of these, because they are not dohe by professional 
^ teachers. You are saying that tne professional teachers, oeir^ professionals, 
y aire doihg the best job tney can, and if they are net particxilarly happy with the 
'program they are workir-g iitn they would be expectea, as professionals, to 
satisfy their seryice role by charging procedures. , 

CAMBOUHNE: iihat I am saying is we reaily don't know what happens in classrooms. 

o 

Ve .6on\t have the kind of inroraation on classrocrs what an ewhncgrapner or an 
anthropologist vould have on societies. 



ELLSON: ^k>st of these stiulies were not done in classrooms. They w^i^ done by 

nonprofessionals, a nubber of whoa were tutors. One ^t^antage of 

ncoprofessiooals in rede^ch is toat they will do what they are told. 

END SESSICH 



